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SMAILHOLM TOWER. 


A FEW miles north of the Tweed, in Roxburgh- 
shire, on an outcrop of trap rock nearly seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, stands 
the ancient and classic keep of Smailholm. It 
is seen from all the country round, standing, as 
Dr John Brown puts it, ‘stark and upright as 
a warder.’ It has two claims upon the interest 
of the literary reader. It was the witness of some 
entertaining episodes in the early life of Scott, 
and it was the scene of his strangely weird and 
eerie ballad ‘The Eve of St John.’ 

Smailholm, more than the site of College Wynd 
in Edinburgh where Scott was born, and more 


than George Square where he was brought up, | of the animal. 


is closely associated with certain features of Sir 
Walter’s life, because he, in his Autobiography, 


free air of the country at his grandfather’s high- 
lying farm of Sandyknowe. He was then about 
his third year, and it is characteristic of the 
wonderful powers of memory which he manifested 
in his mature years, that he so vividly recalls 
many episodes of his existence when but three 
years of age. ‘It is here,’ he says, ‘at Sandy- 
knowe, that I have the first consciousness of 
existence ; and I recollect distinctly that my 
situation and appearance were a little whimsical. 
Among the odd remedies recurred to, to aid my 
lameness, some one had recommended that as 
often as a sheep was killed for the use of the 
family, I should be stripped, and swathed up in 
the skin warm as it was flayed from the carcase 
In this Tartar-like habiliment I 
well remember lying upon the floor of the little 
| parlour in the farmhouse, while my grandfather, 


has recalled many graphic details of the period a venerable old man with white hair, used every 


of his young life which he spent there. The 
rock on which Smailholm Tower is built is called 
Sandyknowe Crags, and near by stands Sandy- 
knowe Farm. This farm was the birthplace of 
Sir Walter’s father, and the residence in Scott’s 
youth of his grandfather, Robert Scott. The 
‘Author of Waverley’ was, as every one knows, a 
cripple—tall and strong and well built, but yet 
lame—the lameness being due to an inequality of 
the lower limbs. He had not, however, been born 
so. It was not till his eighteenth month that he 
was attacked by some kind of paralytic affection, 
which left him permanently lame. ‘One night,’ 
he says, ‘I have been often told, I showed great 
reluctance to be caught and put to bed, and after 
being chased about the room, was apprehended 
and consigned to my dormitory with some 
difficulty. It was the last time I was to show 
such personal agility.’ Next morning he was 
found to be affected with fever, and on the fourth 
day afterwards the melancholy discovery was 
made that the child had lost the power of his 
right leg. 

It was in the hope that the boy, with his 
naturally good constitution, would throw off the 
partial paralysis, that he was sent to breathe the 


excitement to make me try to crawl.’ A neigh- 
bour and relation, old Sir George MacDougal of 
Makerstoun, in his cocked-hat and scarlet waist- 
coat, used also to assist on these occasions by 
getting down on his knees and dragging his watch 
across the carpet to induce the child to follow 
it. ‘The benevolent old soldier,’ as Scott remarks, 
‘and the infant wrapped in his sheep-skin, would 
have afforded an odd group to uninterested 
spectators.’ 

The boy being a favourite with the servants, 
was often carried up to the crags on which the 
old tower stands by his grandfather's shepherd 
or ewe-milkers, and here first dawned upon him 
some consciousness of the strange world that 
lay around him. In manhood, when he was 
writing ‘Marmion,’ he tells us how the remem- 
brance of those early days and the tales he then 
heard still roused his feelings and glowed in his 
verse : 


Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charmed my fancy’s wakening hour..... 
It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 

But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green..... 
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I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its rounds surveyed ; 

And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power. 


It is difficult to estimate the influences which 
such a scene had upon the dawning consciousness 
of the boy, and almost useless to speculate about 
them. Genius works out its own ends, and 
scatters its riches where it wills. Other boys 
had wandered about those crags, and no doubt 
wondered, as Scott did, at the great tower, with 
its black blank window-spaces, its long winding 
stair, its battlemented summit, its ironed door- 
way ; and yet no strange thing thereby wrought 
in their brain. But to Scott it was precisely the 
environment in which the germ of genius within 
him could best fructify and ripen. The barren 
scene, the naked cliffs, the gaunt and empty 
tower—these, at first thought, looked but little 
qualified to excite the emotions or to fire the 
imagination. ‘Yet,’ says Scott— 

Yet was poetic impulse given 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 
This ‘ poetic impulse’ is indeed as the wind—we 
know not whence it cometh, or whither it 
goeth. 

If you would visit this spot in the uplands of 
the Merse sacred to the childhood of the Great 
Magician, it may be done either from Kelso or 
Dryburgh. It is a walk of seven miles either 
way, and as many more back. The most pictur- 
esque way is by Dryburgh, in which case the 
traveller by the Waverley Route leaves the train 
at St Boswells Station, lying under the very 
shadow of the Eildons. A walk of a mile brings 
you to the Tweed, here spanned by a foot-bridge, 
and giving a glimpse of the river as it sweeps 
down from Old Melrose and Bemersyde, and 
plunges beneath the red cliffs on which the ruins 
of Dryburgh Abbey stand. And here, in passing, 
you may pause and turn aside by that ivy- 
mantled wall, which leads you along a winding 
path between the shining boles of overhanging 
beeches, and there before you is the beautiful 
fragment of St Mary’s Aisle, which holds within 
its solemn precincts the sacred dust of Scott. 
Let us recall that sombre September day—'tis 
now sixty years since—when he was borne thither 
to his final rest. 

‘The courtyard,’ says Lockhart, ‘and all the 
precincts of Abbotsford, were crowded with un- 
covered spectators as the procession was arranged ; 
and as it advanced through Darnick and Melrose, 
and the adjacent villages, the whole population 
agpeeees at their doors in like manner, almost 
all in black. The train of carriages extended 
over more than a mile—the Yeomanry followed 
in great numbers on horseback—and it was late 
in the day when we reached Dryburgh. Some 
accident, it was observed, had caused the hearse 
to halt for several minutes on the summit of the 
hill at where a prospect of 
remarkable richness opens, and where Sir Walter 
had always been accustomed to rein up his horse. 


The day was dark and lowering, and the wind 


high. The wide enclosure at the Abbey of Dry- 
burgh was thronged with old and young; and 
when the coffin was taken from the hearse, and 
again laid on the shoulders of the afflicted serving- 
men, one deep sob burst from a thousand lips, 
Mr Archdeacon Williams read the Burial Service 
of the Church of England ; and thus, about half- 
ast five in the evening, the remains of Sir 

alter Scott were laid by the side of his wife 
in the sepulchre of his ancestors—“in sure and 
certain hope.”? 

This old abbey where we now are, is one 
of the most picturesque ruins in Borderland. 
The green plateau on which it stands is half 
pone by the full-flowing Tweed; and the 
many aged trees—oak and ash and melancholy 
yew—planted by hands that have long since 
mouldered in the churchyard dust, give an aspect 
of serene awe and beauty to the place. Around 
the ruins, underneath the scattered headstones 
of the graveyard, reposes the common dust of 
common men; but here, in St Mary’s Aisle, is 
the granite cenotaph that covers the sleeping- 
place of him who yet liveth, and shall live for 
evermore, 

But let us leave him here in his dreamless sleep, 
and seek the heights where the tower of Smail- 
holm stands, Thither, there are more roads than 
one; but any native will point out the hill road 
by Mertoun Mill, and near Mertoun House, in 
which Scott wrote ‘The Eve of St John’—leading 
amid umbrageous trees down to the Tweed, where 
it sweeps along in unbroken majesty. It is an old 
road that thence runs upwards, with deep ruts, 
and long-untended roadway, rough with stones. 
It reminds one of an English lane, with its stee 
banks on either side, rich with the summer's 
greenest grass, long and wind-shaken, and thickly 
set with wild-flowers. Upwards it runs, now 
between high hedgerows, and now beneath the 
dark shadow of scented firs, till, after an hour 
and more, you come out on the high moor at the 
back of Smailholm Crags, and there, before you 
in the distance, is the old tower, looking more 
than ever bare and barren after the rich penin- 
sula of Dryburgh, its rocky site led up to by 
stretches of “am oF and stunted heath—a dreary 
wilderness, brown, desolate, wind-smitten. 

When the castle itself is reached, it is found 
to be a tall and narrow Border keep of the con- 
ventional type of the sixteenth century. It was 
built by one of the Pringles, in the days when the 
Pringles were a numerous and sept in 
the Merse and by Tweedside. he tower stands 
at one corner of the courtyard, or ‘barmkin ;’ but 
only a fragment of the inclosing walls remains. 
There are also some vestiges of a small chapel. 
The tower itself is intact. Unlike Bemersyde 
Tower, which otherwise it closely resembles, 
Smailholm has only one vaulted room—namely, 
that on the ground-floor. Usually the roof of 
the hall on the first floor is arched over, or 
vaulted, also; but in Smailholm the ceiling of 
the hall must have been a flat one of oaken beams, 
the stone supports for which on each side still 
exist. The tower is accessible on three sides of 
the sloping ascent; but on the fourth or south 
side, its site terminates oy under the walls in 
a precipice of rock, at the foot of which lies a 
gloomy and stagnant lochlet of brown bog-water. 
Beyond this, a few hundred yards down the 
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southern slope of the hill, stands the farm of 
Sandyknowe, which we have just alluded to as 
the scene of Scott’s infantile recollections, and 
all around are the rocks and crags and patches 
of velvety green as they impressed themselves on 
his childish imagination. 

But the mystic spell which hangs about the 
old keep is not due either to its historical associa- 
tions—for these are of the meagrest—or to its 
immediate surroundings, which are commonplace, 


though wild. That spell is due to ‘The Eve 
of St John.’ Scott wrote this ballad in 1799 at. 
Mertoun House, and the subject was suggested | 
to him half in jest. He had been urging his. 
relative and host, Lord Polwarth, to make certain 
repairs upon Smailholm Tower, which was in 
parts dilapidated. His lordship assented, on the 
condition, half playfully made, that Scott should | 
write a ballad of which Smailholm should be the | 
scene. Scott agreed. Up to this time, though | 
he was then twenty-eight years of age, Scott had 


made a few rhymed translations, and composed 
a few fragments in ballad style; but, under the 
inspiration of Smailholm, and his early reminis- 
cences of it, he struck out at once, in ‘The Eve 
of St John, a piece of genuine ballad poetry, 
deeply infused with weird and wild imaginings, 
heightened by the gloomy and eerie imagery that 
well befitted the dark superstition embodied in 
its verse. Never, in all his writings, did Scott 
again touch so deep a note of unholy glamour, 
except perhaps in that fearful episode in ‘ Red- 
auntlet, written twenty-five years later—‘ Wan- 
Willie’s Tale’—as enthralling and blood- 
chilling a story of the ——— as was ever 
uttered, its lurid horrors lighted up by an occa- 
sional gleam of humour that does not make the 
reader laugh, only deepens the spell of name- 
less terror in which he is held bound. Let any 
one who is fascinated with the artificial super- 
naturalism and wonder-mongering of certain of 
our modern novelists, lay these later efforts for a 
moment aside, and once more turn to Letter 
the Eleventh in ‘Redgauntlet, and read in its 
proper setting ‘Wandering Willie’s Tale.’ 

e view from the top of Smailholm Tower 
is one of the most far-reaching and magnificent in 
the south of Scotland—from the sea at Berwick- 
on-Tweed on the east to the far hills of Ettrick 
and Yarrow on the west; from the Lammermoors 
on the north to the blue girdle of the Cheviots 
that shut in the southern borders of Teviotdale. 
You can still enter the tower-gate as did the 
Baron of Smailholm, and mount the narrow stair 
to the bartisan-seat ; and though you will not 
there find the lady, ‘with maids that on her 
wait,’ you can yet look as she looked ‘over hill 
and vale,’ 


O’er Tweed’s fair flood, and Mertoun’s wood, 
And all down Teviotdale, 


On your right is the Watchfold, where the beacon- 
lights were wont to blaze out their stormy warn- 


| 


not written anything of notable merit. He had | 


| chosen. I know that, my girl, because I saw 


ings, and where the Lady of Smailholm held 
unholy tryst ; and behind you is ‘the rocky way’ | 
which ‘leads to Brotherstone, by which the 
vengeful Baron, ‘without stop or stay,’ rode forth 
on his revengeful quest. Standing on the summit 
of Smailholm you can see the Borderland as 


perhaps it cannot be seen from any other given 


point, with its richly-mingling hill and vale, 
wood and stream, all heightened by the charm 
of old associations, and illumined by the light 
that was never yet on sea or land. J. R, 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


By J. Mactaren Coppan, Author of Master of His Fate; 
A Soldier and a Gentleman ; &e. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—WHAT WILL SHE DO WITH IT? 


Next day there commenced a new epoch in 
Isabel’s life. Her uncle came early, as he had 
romised, and at once opened his business to 
er. 

‘Well, my dear,’ said he, ‘poor Uncle Harry’s 
gone, and he couldn't take his hard-won brass 
with him. To do him justice, he was not the 
kind of man that wanted to; he knew he’d 
have to leave it—though he hoped to enjoy. 
it a little longer himself—and, to do him justice 
again, knowing he had it to leave, my dear, he 
fixed on the best heir to it that he could have 


the will when it was drawn up, and I am set 
down in it as executor. And who, do you 
think now, my lady, he has appointed his 


‘heir? 


‘It would be absurd, said Isabel, turning 
very pale, ‘to pretend, uncle, that I don’t 
know what you mean, and whom you mean, 
and that I don’t now understand what you 
were hinting at yesterday. But I think you 
must be mistaken.’ 

‘No mistake at all, said Mr Suffield, ‘You’re 
his heir, my girl—and the best he could have 
chosen.’ 

‘Still, uncle dear, persisted Isabel, ‘I would 
not be too sure about it. It was some weeks 
ago—was it not?—that he made that will; 
and things have happened since then: he was 
made angry and disappointed: he may have 
made another will that you don’t know of.’ 

‘Another will? exclaimed Suffield, blushing 
with indignation. ‘He wouldn’t do such a 
thing! No, no. His property is all personal, 
and you’ve come into the enjoyment of it, to 
the tune of three or four thousand a year.’ 

‘Three or four thousand a year!’ exclaimed 
Mr Raynor, who had listened with interest, but 
unmoved until now. ‘Has Harry made all 
that ?” 

‘He has, John,’ answered Suffield: ‘coined it 
out of his brains and blood, you may say.’ 

Mr Raynor looked deeply envious an instant, 
then his brow cleared, and he rose and came to 
his daughter and took both her hands in his. 

‘I congratulate you, my child,’ said he, in a 
voice that thrilled with emotion. ‘I have not 
been able to provide for you as I ought; but 
I rejoice exceedingly that it has been reserved 
for one of my own blood to provide for you so 
nobly. That, to my mind, reflects a generous 
lustre back over Harry’s whole life.’ 

‘What ?’ said Suffield. ‘Did you find Harry’s 
life needed something of that sort, then, John? 
—But we had better not discuss it. We must 
go to the lawyer’s, my dear, to see the details 
of the thing.’ 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America, 
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‘I am ashamed, said Isabel, ‘that we should 
be talking of it at all now! It seems so dread- 
fully inhuman to be counting his gold over his 
dead body! Poor, dear Uncle Harry! I did 
nothing for him!—nothing at all!—that he 
should shower his wealth on me! Oh, I can’t 
believe it’s true! There must be a mistake !’ 

‘You see, my dear,’ said the practical Mr 


|| Suffield, ‘he was bound to shower it on some- 


body—unless, of course, he left it to an institu- 
tion ; and Harry always thought more of persons 
than of institutions—as I do.—But you must 
come away with me and make sure about it.’ 

So Isabel set out with her uncle; and her 
father settled down to talk of these strange and 
surprising matters with Doughty, who had just 
come in. At the lawyer’s it was found that Mr 
Suffield was right: that the will he spoke of 
existed, and that no other was known to exist. 
Unless, therefore, another will should be found 
among Uncle Harry’s papers, when they came 
to be carefully examined, Isabel without doubt 
inherited all his property, with certain insignifi- 
cant exceptions of small gratuities and presents 
bestowed here and there—notable among which 
was a legacy of fifty pounds to Daniel "Trichin- 
opoly. 
oT how days were enough to settle the point 
whether there was another will, and none being 
found, Isabel was, almost before she was aware, 
inducted into ‘the usufruct’ of her uncle’s estate. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the details of 
this transition time. Two things only need 
be particularly mentioned : first, that she gave 
notice at the College for Ladies that she would 
not return there after the end of the term—she 
did that with great good-will, though she there- 
by made herself liable to a fine of a term’s 
salary ; for she was not of those who take de- 
light in the drudgery of teaching—and, second, 
that she had a long talk with Alan Ainsworth 
concerning her new prospects and designs, 

Alan, having heard of the death and burial of 
Mr Harry Raynor, had let a becoming interval 
elapse before calling again on his friends in the 
Marylebone lodgings. It thus happened that he 
chanced to call on the very evening before the 
day when Isabel and her father purposed to 
travel with the Suffields to the seaside. Mr 
Raynor—who sat alone with Alexander—at once 
opened the subject which in those days occupied 
much of his attention. Had Ainsworth heard of 
the extraordinary change in Isabel’s lot? No; 
Mr Ainsworth had not. Not that she was the 
sole heir of Harry’s property, and was now the 
recipient of something like three or four thousand 

unds a year? No; Mr Ainsworth had not 

eard. And it might have been remarked, 

whether Mr Raynor remarked it or not, that 
while he made the admission Mr Ainsworth 
turned ghastly pale. 

Then Isabel came in, and said she had been 
packing in view of their journey next day. 

‘And you were going,’ said hieswerth, ‘with- 
“ie giving me an opportunity of saying “good- 

ye” 

‘I thought,’ said she humbly, with a fresh 
touch of red on her cheek, ‘since we had not 
seen you for some time, that you must be very 
busy, and would not care to be troubled: you have 
been very much occupied of late—have you not?’ 


‘And,’ said he, ‘I understand you must have 
been very much occupied too: “The queen was 
in her parlour, counting up her money.” You 
are now, | believe, the mistress of wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice.’ 

‘Oh,’ said she, glancing towards her father 
with a slight contraction of her beautiful brows, 
‘my father has been telling you: he is full of 
the subject.’ 

‘May I congratulate you?’ said Ainsworth. ‘I 
hope you will be happy in its possession, and I 
am sure you will spend it well.’ 

She looked at him frankly and_half-sadly. 
‘You do not seem pleased,’ said she, ‘that it 
should have come to me.’ 

‘Then,’ said he, in his impulsive way, ‘I am 
very ungenerous. But I am glad, truly glad, of 
your good fortune so far as it 1s good, and I hope 
you will be happy in spite of it’—‘You are 

oing away,’ he said, turning again suddenly to 

Lokal: ‘if you can spare the time from your 
packing, let us all take a walk in the park, as 
we used to do. There will be no more walks 
when you return from your holiday ; you will 
then be fully invested with your golden splen- 
dour, and nothing but carriage exercise must be 
thought of.’ 

‘Yes,’ said she; ‘let us go into the park ; but 
you must promise not to talk any more in that 
absurd strain.’ 

‘T promise,’ said he humbly. 

Now it so happened that these two young 
people with the sincerest desire to be in accord 
were at cross-purposes of outlook. Ainsworth 
thought that Isabel’s fortune now made all the 
difference in the world between them—and Mr 
Raynor had innocently emphasised that conclu- 
sion—while Isabel did not take her fortune into 
account as making any difference at all. The 
intent, therefore, of what each said to the other 
was a great deal misunderstood. Isabel saw that 
Ainsworth was disposed to make much of her 
altered circumstances, though she did not appre- 
hend that he thought a gulf was now fixed be- 
tween them, and she gaily and generously set 
herself to make him feel that she was the same 
Isabel as before, only with greater means to 
benefit her friends; while all these efforts to 
engage him in her interests Ainsworth took as 
more and more evidence that she was rejoicing 
in the new prospects that opened up for hersell. 
He was very foolish ; but remember he was at 
heart very sad and sore. 

‘I do verily believe,’ said she, while her bright 
dark eyes sparkled as they stepped along together 
to the park, ‘that you imagine I am going to 
turn all the gold poor Uncle Harry has left into 
a pedestal, and that I shall stand on top of it 
above all the common world I have known.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said he, ‘that there is gold enough 
to make a pedestal of.’ 

‘I daresay there is,’ said she. 

‘I do think, said he, ‘that it is far too much 
for one person. What can one person do with 
so much 

‘Do?’ she exclaimed mischievously. ‘You do 
not seem to give me much credit for resource, 
First, I mean to spend a good deal on myself. 
I shall have as many new dresses as I like, and 
I shall get them made by the best dress-makers 
and the best tailors.’ 
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‘To attract,’ said he, ‘the attention of mankind 
all the day long !’ 

‘Well, sir, said she, ‘and why not?’ 

‘Why not, indeed ?” 

‘But,’ said she, ‘you are wrong in thinking 
that a woman dresses to please men: she dresses 
chiefly to make other women envious.’ 

‘Truly ?’ asked he, in his simplicity. 

‘Certainly,’ said she. ‘And then I mean to 
have a handsomely furnished flat: I have really 
very luxurious tastes.’ 

‘Well, said he, ae all these personal 
expenses consume one of the thousands, what do 
you propose to do with the others ?’ 

‘ There is my father,’ said she seriously. ‘ And, 
really and truly, I confess that if it were not 
for him and for another purpose I have long 
thought of, I would rather, I think, not have 
the money: I would hand it over to my uncle, 
who has done so much for me, to whom I owe 
so much,’ 

‘You would add water to the ocean,’ said Ains- 
worth. 

‘Yes, said she, ‘it might look something like 
that. But I don’t intend to doit. I have plans 
for my father that I cannot tell you about now. 
And then I have a great scheme which I used 
to dream about before there was any likelihood 
of my giving it practical shape: I want to 
make a Home for Aged Governesses, People 
have written about old donkeys: Dickens—or 
one of his young men—wrote an article about 
them once, as you know, of course, and asked 
what became of them; but no one has ever 
troubled to inquire about aged governesses, not 
even the parents of the children to whom they 
have been in place of parents. What becomes of 
them when they cannot play the part of parents 
any more? I don’t know; but I wish to make 
sure that so many as I can entertain, who have 
no home of their own to go to, shall live in a 
big house I shall provide, where they will some- 
times see younger governesses to remind them of 

ast days—governesses who wish to take a holiday 
in town, or to look out for a situation.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Ainsworth, ‘you would have your 
Home in London, then ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered Isabel. 

‘Not at the seaside, or in the country ?’ 

‘Mr Ainsworth,’ said Isabel, ‘I did not think 
you would be so dull as not perceive my reasons 
for choosing London. Governesses have had 
enough in their lives of the seaside and the 
country ; they are sick of the seaside and the 
country ; and they do not need fresh air nearly 
so much as they need some wholesome excite- 
ment.’ 

‘You are bent on giving them distractions 
and excitements, then?’ said Ainsworth. ‘That 
policy may have its advantage: you will kill 
them off quickly.’ 

‘Really!’ exclaimed Isabel, with a laugh, 
‘your misanthropy, or, rather, your misogyny, 
to-night is startling! But you are wrong again, 
Mr Ainsworth. Sufficient distraction and excite- 
ment are as necessary to civilised people as suf- 
ficient food—that, you must know, is the best 
scientific opinion—and my aged governesses shall 
have sufficient and no more, and so they shall 
prolong their days in the land. I’ll make con- 
tracts with all managers of theatres ’—— 


‘Why not of music-halls?’ interrupted Ains- 
worth. 

‘I must draw the line somewhere,’ said Isabel ; 
‘and I draw it there. The managers, I have no 
doubt, would be willing to quote reduced prices 
to a regular, and, as you may say, wholesale, 
customer.’ 

‘I doubt very much if they would,’ laughed 
Ainsworth—‘ especially to suc 
person as you will be known to be.’ 

‘Well,’ said Isabel, ‘let that pass; but I think 
I could prevail on them.’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed he, glancing with compulsory 
admiration at her noble and charming presence, 
‘if it comes to that, I have no doubt you could.’ 

‘Then I should sometimes have Home dances, 
And you must come, Mr Ainsworth, and dance 
with my Aged.’ 

‘I, Miss Raynor? cried Ainsworth in abashed 
astonishment. ‘I should be delighted, but I 
can’t dance a bit !’ 

‘Then, you must learn, said she peremp- 
torily. 

‘If I must, I must,’ said he. ‘When a great 
lady commands, she must be obeyed,’ he added 
with a foolish and feeble touch of sarcasm. 

‘Of course,’ said Isabel quietly, making the 
touch of sarcasm of none avail, ‘And,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘you must be one of my Committee of 
gentlemen. I don’t know what I want a Com- 
mittee for, since I intend to manage the Home 
myself; but it seems to be the regular and 
ay ag thing to have in such a case, and I intend 
to do all decently and in order.’ 

‘Oh, a Committee,’ laughed Ainsworth, ‘need 
not interfere with your management. All it need 
do is to hear minutes, to propose, second, discuss, 
and accept or reject motions ; and all you need 
do is to provide your Committee with a room to 
sit in, and a table to sit at, the table being fur- 
nished with a bottle of water and a tumbler. 

‘And,’ said she, ‘Uncle George must be Chair- 
man of Commitee, and you must be Secretary. 
—Dear Uncie George ! i should like to see him 
ruling the Committee with his gentle rod. He 
wouldn’t say “Bo!” to the greatest goose or bore, 
for fear of hurting his feelings.’ 

‘And what shall Mr Raynor and Alexander 
be?’ asked Ainsworth. 

‘My father, said Isabel with sudden serious- 
ness, ‘and Mr Doughty must be left out of 
this: I have other things in contemplation for 
them.’ 

Thus they talked and walked ; and before they 
were quite aware, they were back again at the 
gate of the lodgings. Ainsworth refused to go 
in, but he lingered over his adieu to Isabel. 

‘I suppose,’ said he, ‘this is the last time I 
shall see you here. When you return to London, 
it will be to the luxurious flat and the splendid 
dresses ; though I shall think of you,’ said he 
with an instant’s abandonment, ‘as in these lodg- 
ings and in the dresses I know. I have behaved 
brutally to-night!’ he exclaimed in a tremulous 
tone that startled and moved her. ‘I have been 
very ungenerous! Forgive me!’ 

‘Oh, no; don’t say that!’ said she, scarcely 
knowing what she said, but impulsively giving 
him her hand again. 

‘God bless you!’ said he. He pressed her 


hand, and was gone with a lump in his throat. 
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And she thought that his feeling was only the 
tenderest friendship, and he thought that hers 
was pleasant preoccupation with the change in 
her affairs ! 


SOME FACTS ABOUT MARINE 
SURVEYING. 


Tue stranding of the battle-ship Howe, and 
subsequent court-martial on the Admiral com- 
manding the Channel Squadron, has directed 
public attention in this country to the inaccuracy 
of the Spanish charts. This discovery not un- 
naturally led to a good deal of ignorant criticism 
of the Hydrographic Department of our own 
Admiralty, which in some quarters has been 
unduly censured for issuing those charts for the 
uidance of our own navigators. How far the 
epartment deserves blame in this matter need 
not here be discussed ; but in view of the desira- 
bility of the vote for the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment being materially increased, it may be 
interesting briefly to describe the extent of the 
work carried out by our naval surveyors, and to 
give, from personal experience, some particulars 
of the mode in which a Marine Survey is con- 
ducted. 

The whole of the charts of British territory, 
including of course our colonial possessions, are 
compiled by a handful of naval officers attached 
to the Hydrographic Department as volunteers. 
These officers—only fifty-three in number—are 
bon4-fide naval officers, who have adopted this 
particular branch of the service, and who for 
the most part join it after attaining the rank 
of Lieutenant. The elements of marine survey- 
ing are now taught at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, through which every executive officer 
is required to pass before he is granted the rank 
of Sub-lieutenant ; but it is not until after an 
officer actually joins the surveying service that 
he usually acquires any practical knowledge of 
the work, and the Commander of a surveying ship 
is required to train his junior officers person- 
ally. As regards the area that has to be surveyed 
by our Hydrographic Department, it is note- 
worthy that although nearly the whole of the 
coast-line of the civilised world has been at least 
partially examined, either by British or foreign 
surveyors, yet the enormous increase of sea-traftic 
renders it essential to re-survey every coast 
and harbour frequented by shipping ; and conse- 
quently, the work is practically endless. A large 
portion of the Mediterranean has from time to 
time been surveyed by British vessels ; the charts 
of the Red Sea are also English; and for the 
past twenty years one or more of our few survey- 
ing ships have been constantly employed on the 
coasts of China and Japan. 

The eight surveying ships now in commission 
are distributed as follows: Three are constantly 
engaged, except in the winter, on the examination 
of the coasts and harbours of the British Isles ; 
two are on the China coast; two in Australian 
waters ; and one in the Mediterranean. There 
are also a few small hired vessels engaged in the 
survey of India and of the Newfoundland coast ; 
but the deficiency of officers renders it absolutely 
oo to maintain surveying ships elsewhere, 
and this is one of the points to which the attention 


. Parliament is likely to be drawn at an early 
ate. 

Turning from generalities to particulars, it will 
be readily understood that the interest in a marine 
survey is usually greater when the area to be 
examined is new ground. There are still hun- 
dreds of miles of coast-line practically unsurveyed, 
or where the coast has been merely destabed in 
roughly. A vessel despatched to any of those 
districts has plenty of hard, but exceedingly 
interesting work before her. In such circum- 
stances the first thing to be done is to ascertain 
the exact geographical position of the starting- 
point of the proposed survey, and this is usually 
accomplished by means of very careful observa- 
tions, taken by practised officers. Observations 
of the sun are useless for this purpose, owing 
to the unavoidable errors of refraction, so that 
the position is invariably fixed by the stars. 
These observations are taken at a selected point 
on shore by means of an artificial horizon—that 
is, a small tank of mercury. Meanwhile, a base- 
line is carefully measured, one end of which is 
ultimately fixed—that is, its exact position is 
ascertained—by the star observations. The direc- 
tion of this base-line, and its exact length, being 
also determined, the surveyor is thus enabled to 
draw a line on his blank chart, and from this 
single line the whole survey of the coast can 
be continued by triangulation. But the accuracy 
of the triangulation depends from first to last 
upon the measurement of the original base-line, 
so that the greatest care is necessary at the outset. 
After the triangulation has eset to a small 
extent, errors can readily be discovered. Without 
going too much into details, it may be explained 
that triangulation is effected by means of the 
theodolite, a mathematical instrument by which 
vertical and horizontal angles can be taken with 
great nicety, and the use of which is easily 
learned. The same kind of instrument is used 
by land-surveyors ; and for the Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain one or two of unusual dimensions 
were constructed. 

But to resume. For coast purposes a network 
of triangles is connected by means of these the- 
odolite angles, and the positions of all prominent 
mountains visible from the sea are carefully set 
down. In some cases it may be necessary to send 
an officer and a party of men some miles inland 
for the purpose, and a difficult ascent may have 
to be made, as it is essential that the angles 
should be taken from the summit of the moun- 
tain. Sometimes on a clear day all the angles 
can be obtained in a few hours; but unless the 
atmosphere is clear, the party has to camp on 
the hill, and there remain until peaks farther 
up the coast come into view. The sailors, as a 
rule, greatly enjoy those tenting parties, and 
welcome such breaks in the monotony of a coast 
survey, and it is at such times that the ubiqui- 
tous character of the British seaman may best be 
studied. The men drag a tent up the mountain- 
side and pitch it somewhere near the summit, 
for the convenience of the officer in charge. 
They also have to take the necessary provisions, 
and sometimes fresh water in addition. Mean- 
while, if there is any prospect of delay, the ship 
proceeds farther up the coast and lands similar 
small parties at other points. I thus spent a 
week on one occasion on a small barren rock on 
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the coast of China, together with four seamen 
and a marine servant; and our small stock of 
water was nearly exhausted before the ship was 
able to return to take us off. That, however, 
was regarded as quite an ordinary incident of a 
marine survey. On another occasion, a brother- 
surveyor, who was also landed on a small rock 
off the coast, had the unpleasant experience of 
being made a target of by a passing man-of-war, 
Needless to say the captain of the ship had no 
notion that the desolate-looking rock was tempor- 
arily occupied ; but for an hour or more my 
friend and his men were in great peril, and only 
escaped destruction by crouching on the farther 
side of the rock while the shot and shell crashed 
against the diminutive island. Ultimately, the 
ship proceeded on her way without a soul on 
board having observed the angry and terrified 
surveyors. 

The actual sounding is perhaps the most im- 
portant work of the marine surveyor, although, 
as I have endeavoured to explain, this cannot 
be begun until after a variety of ‘stations’ on the 
coast have been fixed on the chart. The reason 
is this: the position of every sounding has to be 
accurately ascertained, and this can only be done 
by means of sextant angles. Thus, suppose the 
surveying ship to be running lines of soundings 
off some previously unsurveyed coast. She is 
running, perhaps, from a point above five miles 
seaward directly towards the land. The lead is 
dropped from the bows, and simultaneously two 
officers take angles to fix the ship’s exact position. 
The bearings are laid off by means of an instru- 
ment termed the ‘Station Pointer,” and at the 
point indicated the sounding is at once ‘plotted’ 
on the sheet. This process is repeated at short 
intervals ; but it is not necessary to observe angles 
at every cast of the lead, as the vessel is kept on 
a straight course, and the speed being known, 
the soundings are divided between the points 
thus fixed every few minutes. These angles with 
the sextants, it will be understood, are taken 
between the hills or other prominent objects on 
shore, previously fixed by triangulation. When 
the soundings are regular, and shoal gradually 
as the coast is approached, it may usually be 
assumed that no hidden rocks lie in the im- 
mediate vicinity: but should the lead betray a 
sudden decrease of depth, the position of the ship 
is promptly ascertained, and a thorough examina- 
tion of the neighbourhood has subsequently to 
be made. Pinnacle rocks are the most dangerous 
to navigation, and by far the most difficult to 
discover; but, strangely enough, a surveying 
ship is very rarely injured, as the constant use 
of the lead usually indicates a danger in sufficient 
time to avert disaster. j 

In a somewhat similar manner the inshore 
soundings are taken in the ship’s boats, Here 
the work is necessarily carried out under greater 
difficulties, but the process of fixing the positions 
of the soundings is identical. Both ships and 
boats run parallel lines of soundings, the intervals 
between which have to be regulated according to 
the nature of the bottom and the anticipation 
of probable dangers. The boats can of course ap- 
proach suspected rocks without risk ; but as the 
ship cannot do this, she is principally employed 
when sufficient depth of water may reasonably 

be looked for. It is a fact insufficiently appreci- 


ated even by nautical men that a marine chart, 
however carefully compiled, does not profess 
to indicate every hidden danger that may exist. 
There are necessarily intervals between the lines 
of soundings which cannot be examined, and it 
is only in frequented harbours that the marine 
surveyor is usually able to make so complete an 
examination as to justify the absolute confidence 
of the navigator in its accuracy. All coast charts 
have therefore to be used with discretion and 
with due regard to the possibility, not of actual 
errors, perhaps, but of errors of omission. Un- 
fortunately, as I have said, this fact is insuffi- 
ciently appreciated, and this is one of the reasons 
why ships are constantly wrecked even in the 
trade-routes of the world. I must not omit to 
mention the fact that the accuracy of the sound- 
ings is determined by careful tidal observations. 
To this end, tide-poles are erected whilst the 
sounding is in progress, and the rise and fall is 
noted for several weeks. The rise and fall is 
thus calculated ; and, as a precautionary measure, 
the soundings set down on our charts indicate 
the least depth that will be found at any time— 
that is, at low-water ordinary spring-tides. 

The actual production of the chart is an equally 
interesting process, which I have no space to 
describe in detail, and which taxes the accuracy 
of the surveyor to the full. The preliminary 
work, as may have been gathered from the above 
= is executed on the officers’ ‘field- 

oards.’ From thence, the soundings, &c., are 
transferred to a large sheet, kept in the chart- 
room; and from this plan, a fair sheet is ulti- 
mately drawn. The fair sheet is sent home 
to the Hydrographic Office in an air-tight tin 
case, and from it the Admiralty engravers pro- 
duce the published charts, which are sold to the 
public at an absurdly small cost. 


THE SACRED BEETLE* 
By Lamont GR2&ME. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS,—CHAP. I. 


SomE years ago—a good many—I was puttin 

up at Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo. This shen 4 
a veritable caravanserai of travellers. Men and 
women of all ranks, classes, and nationalities then 
frequented it, and I reckon they continue to do 
so to this day. The babel of tongues, the many 
various languages ey striking on one’s 


ear, would have been, perhaps, tiresome and 


wearying to most men; but to a hardened old 
rolling-stone of a bachelor like myself the admix- 
ture was profoundly interesting. Most of the 
languages spoken were familiar to me; and I 
derived great interest from studying the different 
representatives of nations who made Shepheard’s 
Hotel a ong for a short or prolonged 
space of time, as the case might be. 

One naturally gravitates in such a crowd towards 
one or two men who seem of a congenial spirit. 
Such a one I discovered in an American—a Colonel 
Merritt. Tall, well built, and a thorough gentle- 
man, he attracted my attention almost immedi- 
ately ; a few casual words led to our monopolis- 
ing a little marble-topped table to ourselves for 
after-dinner coffee and cigarettes ; and our conse- 
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quent talk cemented a friendship which I hope | drawing aside the curtains, gazed out into the mi 
to improve later on in the Colonel’s own country, | starlit night. He was a man of about thirty-five, ha 
Every night we would sit out under the stars | tall and well built, with fair hair, beard and lin 
smoking and chatting ; and at length, after some | moustaches, a handsome, though slightly wearied- wh 
three weeks of acquaintanceship, the Colonel | looking face, and clear blue eyes. very favour- the 
related the tale to me which I pro to lay | able specimen of the German type, and good to ell 
before my readers. But as he told it in rather | look upon. 
a disjointed fashion, aafening where the adven-| ‘Ay! ring on,’ he muttered as the bells leaped of 
ture concerned himself, then passing on to its | and jangled in their delight that a new year was dre 
termination, and finally winding up with what} born—‘ring on! Do ye triumph in that I have con 
should have been the prologue, I have ventured | discovered some grand old mystery of science, hot 
to take upon myself to put it ‘ship-shape,’ or, | perchance, or do ye mock at me and my en- the 
as children always ask one to do, ‘to begin at lpvaet Nay; let me rather assume the doe 
the beginning.’ former ;’ and flinging open the window, he leaned ace 
It is es to remark, after this preamble, | his elbows on the sill and allowed the pure air ‘ 
that the story in itself is not my own: it is| to play about his throbbing temples. e bells _ 
Colonel Merritt’s. But the shaping and fashion-| were silent now, and the little retired street in Pri 
ing of it are mine, and therefore any faultiness | which he lived lay sunk in repose. Presently he } Ow 
in the construction and retailing thereof must | heard cheerful accents approaching, and then a al 
be laid to my charge. It is a very strange| clear tenor broke out into a song, the words and i 
experience for this nineteenth century—for the} tune of which were at once caught up by eight inti 
end of it—although Edison and others have so} or ten other men’s voices, and the refrain rang sai 
familiarised us with marvels that we should not | out melodiously on the night : ond 
pose as bigoted unbelievers in any tale, however We love the M h M toil 
astounding it may appear to our ordinary every- tati 
day senses. Rather should we exclaim with We greet her smile in winter ; bef 
Hamlet that ‘there are more things,’ &., and And we laugh with her in June ; to | 
wonder, more especially when we remember that The sun’s broad face may bear the trace aa 
t was the birthplace—at least I believe so— Of mirthsome oe and jest, “wed 
of very extraordinary things in the way of magic Moon, 
and science. Be that as it may, this story is one ; ds 
of the strangest I ever came across, and as such| By this time the student choristers had arrived aid 
I deliver it over to my readers, premising only beneath the Doctor’s open window, and, glancing ao 
that it is perfectly true—according to the Colonel’s | up, espied him leaning out. : 
word of honour—and that the reason it was not| ‘Good-evening, Professor,’ they shouted. ‘ Are vat 
more universally known is that the actors therein | you bidding a tender farewell to another departed ce 
were too ashamed of the parts they played, or were | year ?” oe 
made to play, to say anything about it publicly. ‘ Ay, ay, my lads,’ responded Dr Carl, ‘ although enic 
These few remarks concluded, I will proceed | after a somewhat different fashion from your- wh 
with the tale of ‘The Sacred Beetle.’ i Pa good-night—good-night ; it’s time god: 
The clocks were egey | midnight from the} ‘Schlafen sie wohl,’ was the reply, and with oe 
various church towers of the ancient university | this cheery wish and a unanimous ‘ Happy New * 
town of Béllingen. After a few moments’ pause, | Year to you!’ the little party moved on home- thor 
the bells of all the sacred edifices in the city | wards, breaking out again, as they went, into the 
broke out into a simultaneous clash and clang. | their song : is d 
It was the 31st of December 187-, and they were . inne 
bidding adieu to the old year and welcoming in out, 
the new. The night was calm and clear, but Aud theeddor into chete again hon 
bitterly cold; and the moon poured floods of To hear our merry shout ; the 
silvered light over the snow-clad roofs and streets, So let them shrink and nod and blink, the 
rendering the latter as clear as day, and intensi- And blush at joke and jest, nw 
fying, by comparison, the shadows of the build- Moon, fart} 
ings and trees which stretched themselves in flat the 
black patches over the whitened ground. The| The chorus died away gradually, fainter and |] mun 
stars twinkled brightly in the frosty air, and the | fainter as it receded, into the distance ; and the pin, 
voices of those who were hardy and bold enough | Professor leaned thoughtfully against the side of thee 
to venture out to the — services rang| his open window, listening to the melody as it some 
| sharply and distinctly through the keen atmo-| came floating back to him in scarcely audible or il 
sphere. harmonies. Then he carefully closed the sash, hard 
Dr Carl von Eberstein sat alone in his study | drew the curtains, and strolled over to the fire- latte 
on the second floor of the house wherein he| place, where lie stood chafing his hands before | 
lodged, poring intently over an ancient-looking, | the welcome blaze. Tl 
yellow scrap of parchment scrawled over wit ‘Happy youth!’ he murmured. ‘What do deep 
numerous symbols and—seemingly—algebraical | they care about the future? No serious reflec- take 
signs, while by his side and on the floor lay | tions, no weighty problems, trouble their light I do 
scattered a number of loose sheets of paper | hearts. How they would laugh did they but end 
covered with calculations and writing. As the} get an inkling of the work their sober Pro- I to 
sound of the chiming bells struck on his ear, he | fessor of Oriental Languages has been this night in tl 
raised his head as though to listen, and then, | engaged in. Well—let me see the result of my he fe 
| pushing his documents from him, he rose, and, | labours again, and make certain that there is no his } 
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mistake. Who would have thought that I should 
have discovered this old manuscript while unrol- 
ling that mummy some days ago! And still less, 
who would have dreamed of the tremendous secret 
therein contained! And yet it is not all unrav- 
elled ; the mystery is not yet clear; let me see 

in.’ And taking the parchment and a sheet 
of paper with writing on it from his table, he 
drew a chair close to the fire and commenced 
comparing the two documents. After half an 
hour’s careful study, he raised his head. ‘Yes, 
the translation of the cipher seems correct. How 
does it sound?’ And he read off in slow, distinct 
accents the following : 


‘Stranger, whosoever you may be into whose 
hands these words may fall, know that I was the 
Priest Amunophis of the holy temple of Osiris. 
Owing to my skill in and aptitude for the various 
sciences and magical mysteries of our craft, I 
was admitted by our high-priest to his sole 
intimacy. From him and with him I learned 
much mystical lore, but in so doing I lost health 
and character—the former owing to my excessive 
toil and zeal ; and the latter to the unholy repu- 
tation of wizard, which clung to me. Shortly 
before his death, the high-priest summoned me 
to his private chamber, and there exhibited to 
me, in great secrecy, a small, perfectly-formed, 
bronze beetle—a “scarab.” “This,” said he, “you 
must enfold carefully in — linen, and 
deposit on my bosom when I am embalmed and 
laid in my tomb. Its virtues are so potent and 
so dangerous, that I have determined none shall 

it, and I am forbidden to destroy it, now 
that it is fashioned. Swear to perform my bid- 
ding.” I swore; and at his death I fulfilled my 
oath. Being now myself about to die, I have 
enjoined that this scroll should be ys pe with 
me in my shroud ; and if it be the will of the 
gods, the Sacred Beetle shall, through my means, 
emerge from its obscure resting-place and com- 
its destined task, though what may 
attributed to it I know not. If, therefore, 
thou fearest not, proceed to Phils, and seek alon 
the river for the Temple of Abou-Symbal, whic 
is dedicated to the worship of Osiris. In the 
innermost chamber are four figures, seated each 
onathrone. Under the feet of the second figure 
from the right as you behold them is situated 
the tomb of the high-priest Menhartis, It lies at 
the bottom of a deep pit, in a rock-hewn cavity 
wherein are three sarcophagi. The one in the 
farthest corner from the entrance is that of 
the high-priest. Remove the cover; unroll the 
mummy ; and on its breast, folded in many wrap- 
pings, will be found the object of your search— 
the Sacred Beetle. Appropriate it, oh venture- 
some one! and test its powers, be they for good 
or ill; and blame not me, but thine own Fool- 
hardy inquisitiveness, should the result prove the 
latter. Farewell.’ 


The Professor ceased, and an expression of 
deep gravity overspread his features. ‘Shall I 
take the matter in hand?’ he soliloquised. ‘If 
I do, I will carry the adventure through to the 
end be the issue what it may.—But pshaw! Am 
I to believe in talismans with magical properties 
in this nineteenth century? And yet’—— Here 
he fell to musing again. Presently he rose, filled 
his pipe, fetched his Bradshaw and an atlas, and 


began to map out the journey. His cogitations 
and his pipe were finished at the same moment. 
His face lightened. ‘I can have a six months’ 
holiday,’ he exclaimed briskly, ‘and I will take 
it. I will start at the earliest ible date, and 
I will get to the bottom of this affair; and if 
there be any elucidation of the mystery, I will 
fathom it. And now to bed.’ 

So saying, he carefully locked up his precious 
manuscript and its translation, and retired to his 
couch to dream, disturbed by visions of tombs, 
and Pharaohs, and magical scarabs, all of which 
played havoc with his bewildered brain. 
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Ir may not be generally known that tough meat 
can be made tender by laying it a few minutes 
in vinegar. Remember not to salt fresh meat 
when frying until it is nearly cooked, as salting 
makes the juice of the meat run out, and the 
meat is not so tender. The general rule for 
roasting is to allow fifteen minutes to a pound, 
provided the fire be good, and ten or twent 

minutes over, according as the family like it well 
done or not. Perhaps few people think how 
much better a leg of mutton looks if boiled in a 
coarse muslin cloth or white netting. 

Does every housewife recollect how to remove 
the strong flavour of poultry? The fowl should 
be washed in soda-water, rinsed in cold water, 
and wiped dry. 

How many housekeepers are competent judges 
of fresh eggs or fish? In judging the former, 
you should notice that a fresh egg has a lime-like 
surface ; stale eggs are glossy and sincoth of shell. 
Firmness of the flesh and clearness of the eyes 
are the great criteria of any fish being fresh and 
good. Fresh fish also lie in a slightly curved 
position, and never quite straight. Herrings and 
cod are known by the redness of their gills and 
clearness of the eyes, It is worth recollecting that 
salt fish is best and quickest freshened by soaking 
in sour milk; and that all fried fish should be 
dried in sheets of paper in front of the fire. 

Lobsters, crabs, and crayfish, when recently 
caught, always retain some remains of muscular 
action in the claws, which may be excited by 
mag, the eyes with the fingers) Shrimps are 

rm and crisp when fresh. If oysters are fresh, 
the shells are firmly closed. Speaking of shell- 
fish, it may here be mentioned that the Consulta- 
tion Committee of Fisheries in France came to 
the conclusion that the poisonous action of 
mussels is due to the presence of a particular 
microbe occurring only in mussels that have 
lived in stagnant waters. It is more assuring 
to learn that such mussels are deprived of their 
poisonous property by the addition of sodium 
carbonate to the water in which they are boiled 
—a simple precaution which might well be 
taken by every consumer of these fish. 

Some people are not always careful to drain the 
water from vegetables as soon as they are cooked. 
Others do not know that potatoes should never be 
put on a table in a covered dish; they will re- 
absorb their own moisture and become sodden. 
Before attempting to chop parsley, wash it and 
squeeze it very dry in a clean cloth. It is also 
well to know that if you rub the hands on celery 
after using onions, the smell will disappear. 
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The medicinal goo of vegetables are not 
always appreciated. Celery is good for nervous- 
ness, rheumatism, and neuralgia. Lettuce is cool- 
ing and sleep-producing ; and asparagus purifies 
the blood. Tomatoes act on the liver, while beets 
and turnips are excellent appetisers. Potatoes 
should be avoided by those inclined to be stout ; 
but peas, broad-beans, and haricots are positively 
strengthening. Onions, garlic, leeks, olives, and 
shalots all possess medicinal virtues of a marked 
character ; while onions eaten raw are recom- 
mended as a remedy for insomnia. Soup made 
of onions, being a tonic and nutritious, is regarded 
by the French as an excellent restorative for 
debility of the digestive organs. 

Apples are also said to possess great medicinal 
value, especially for persons of sedentary habits. 
Apples and pears cut into quarters, stripped of 
the rind, baked with a little water and sugar, and 
eaten with boiled rice, are capital food for chil- 
dren. Another hint worth noting is to scald 
rhubarb before cooking it. It then takes much 
less sugar, and yet loses none of its acid. Orange- 
peel dried and grated makes a fine yellow powder 
that is delicious for flavouring cakes and pud- 
dings. It will also be found that apple and pear 
pips when bruised impart an excellent flavour to 
milk-puddings. Nota bad substitute for eggs in 
cooking is corn-starch. In short, it may be re- 
marked that one of the great weaknesses of cooks 
in this country seems to be their contempt for 
economising in any way. They appear to fail to 
realise that it is better to begin life on Indian- 
meal pudding and salt cod-fish, and rise to roast 
beef and mince-pie, than to begin on roast beef 
and mince-pie, and get down to Indian-meal 
pudding and salt cod-fish. 

It is advisable in cold weather that we should 
eat heartily of substantial food and drink milk 
and cocoa. Before boiling milk, rinse the sauce- 

an out with cold water, to prevent burning. To 

eep milk sweet or to sweeten sour milk, put into 
it a pinch of carbonate of soda. Useful, too, is 
the knowledge that a pinch of salt added to a 
glass of milk renders it digestible to most persons ; 
but salt should never be added to new milk when 
cooking, as it will cause it to curdle. Unfortu- 
nately, it must be admitted that the spread of 
infectious diseases through the agency of milk 
constitutes one of the dangers of the day. It has 
been noticed how the consumers of boiled milk, 
as a rule, escape any ill effects. In short, boiled 
milk may be said, for practical purposes, to secure 
immunity from infection by its means, The 
aon housekeeper will therefore consume only 

iled milk. 

Not everybody knows how to preserve drawn 
beer. Cover over the vessel containing it with a 
saucer or plate. Place a couple of raisins, a little 
sugar, or a few grains of rice, into it. This gener- 
ates the desired effervescence. Vinegar or yeast 
should never be kept in stone jars ; the acids con- 
tained in them attack the glazing, and this is 
often poisonous. 

Great improvement will be found in tea and 
coffee if they are kept in glass fruit-jars instead 
of tin boxes. The flavour of this favourite bever- 
age is easily spoiled by the vicinity of any articles 
of pronounced odour, such as cheese, bacon, &c. 
How many people know how to make tea on 
scientific principles? Immediately that the water 


boils it should be poured on the tea. Experience 
tells us that six minutes is best for the process 
of drawing, to bring out the proper quality, 
flavour, and strength. It is a mistake to neglect 
thoroughly heating the teapot before the tea is 
put in it. 

If you rub the tea-kettle with kerosene and 
polish with a soft dry piece of cloth, it will 
appear as bright as new. Tea-stains may be 
removed by pouring boiling water through them. 
But never let boiling water touch japanned tea- 
trays, because it will cause the varnish to crack 
and peel off. Have a sponge, wet it with warm 
water and a little soap, rub with a cloth, and 
— with a dust of flour and a wash-leather, 

f there are any marks, rub them with sweet-oil 
till they disappear. 

Tea is recommended for washing grained wood. 
Stains on cups and saucers can be removed by 
scouring with powder, bath-brick, and soap. Save 
some tea-leaves for a few days to use for varnished 
paints; steep them in a tin pail for half an hour; 
strain through a sieve, and use the tea for clean- 
ing the paint, which will look almost new. It 
will not wash unvarnished paint. A little am- 
monia in the water reduces the labour of cleaning 
soiled paint, while white and pale shades of paint 
may be beautifully cleaned by using whiting in 
the water. 

If you wish to observe method in the house in 
winter, get your work forward by daylight, to 
lage running about at night with candles 

hus you escape grease-spots and risks of fire, 
By the way, candles should be bought in winter. 
They are better when made at this season, and if 
stored in a cool dry place, will improve with age. 

When house-cleaning, it is wise to begin at the 
cellar, and to give more thought to the condition 
of things in that region than to the drapery of 
the parlour windows or the ruffled pillow-shams 
in the ‘spare room.’ It may not be generally 
known that masons’ dust from stone-sawing makes 
a perfect substance for scrubbing floors and plain 
deal tables, rendering them beautifully white 
Tiled floors should be washed with lukewarm 
water and soap, dried with a soft cloth, and then 
rubbed over with a little linseed oil on an old 
silk handkerchief, and polished. Oil-cloths should 
never be washed with soap suds, but washed first 
in cold water, then rubbed dry with a wet cloth. 

In cleaning carpets, go over them once a week 
with a broom dipped in hot water, to which a 
little turpentine has been added. If soot falls on 
the carpet, do not attempt to sweep it, or the 
result will be an ineradicable smear. Dry some 
salt thoroughly in the oven, sprinkle it over the 
soot, then sweep, and no trace of the soot will 
reinain. 

To clean paper hangings, first blow off the dust 
with the a Divide a loaf a week old into 
eight parts. Take the crust in your hand, and, 
beginning at the top of the paper, wipe it down- 
wards in the lightest manner possible with the 
crumb. Those disfiguring oily marks where 
people have rested their heads may be removed 
from the paper on walls by mixing pipeclay 
with water to the consistency of cream, laying 
it on the spot, and letting it remain till next 
day, when it may easily be removed with a brush. 
In choosing dusters for your house-cleaning, you 
will find cheese-cloths are the best, especially 
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after they have once been washed. A cloth wet 
in hot vinegar will remove paint from window 
glass ; and diluted spirit of salts will get rid of 
window-stains ; nor must it be forgotten in clean- 
ing that a rich gloss can be put on glass by rub- 
bing it quickly with soft old newspapers or tissue- 
paper. It may here be remarked that the kitchen 
window is the best of all windows for plants ; the 
steam from boilers and kettles keeps the air moist. 
Finger-marks may be removed from varnished 
furniture by the use of a little sweet oil upon a 
soft cloth. Kerosene will remove spots from 
furniture ; and stains on marble will disappear 
before the application of paste made of chloride 
of lime and water, if rubbed into the parts stained 
and left to remain for six hours. It should then 
be washed off with soap and water. 

Metal will not prove so troublesome to keep in 
order if we only go the right way about clean- 
ing it. For example, salt of lemon juice will 
remove iron rust. Fine emery paper and sweet 
oil are all that are necessary to keep steel bright ; 
while a cloth saturated in kerosene and dipped 
in whiting will be found best for cleaning tin- 
ware. Strong ammonia should be poured over 
old brass to clean it, then thoroughly scrub with 
a scrubbing-brush, and presently the brass will 
shine like new metal. Stair rods should be 
cleaned with a soft woollen cloth dipped in 
water, and then in finely sifted coal-ashes. Then 
rub them with a dry flannel until they shine 
and every particle of ash has disappeared. 

To at once heat rooms and save coal, buy a fire- 
brick about two inches thick. When the coals 
are aglow, lay this flat brick on the top of the 
fire, when it becomes red hot, and throws the heat 
out into the room in a way that a fire without 
this simple device will not do. Should your 
house be afflicted with chimneys that smoke, it 
should be borne in mind that the best preventive 
to the nuisance is to open the windows of the 
room ten minutes before the fire is lit, and not 
amas with the lighting, as is generally 

one. 

Those other nuisances—vermin in a house— 
may be got rid of in various ways. A hedge- 
hog in the kitchen will soon exterminate black 
beetles. An india-rubber plant is said to drive 
flies from an apartment. Chloride of lime about 
the fireplace, or a little Scotch snuff, will cause 
crickets to cease tochirp. A few drops of essential 
oil of lavender on cotton-wool quickly rids a bed 
of troublesome insects. Cayenne pepper sprinkled 
freely in the haunts of rats will make them leave 
the premises. Ants will not like powdered alum 
scattered on shelves, nor moths damp salt, if used 
in sweeping carpets. It is comforting to know 
that blankets and furs sprinkled with borax and 
done up air-tight, will keep free from moths. 

When cleaning hair-brushes, use warm water 
and a little ammonia. When possible, dry in the 
hot sun. Take every opportunity of putting your 
sponges in sea-water, for nothing cleanses them 
as this does. When on the subject of sponges, we 
are reminded that satin may be cleaned by spong- 
ing lengthways—never across the width—wit 
benzene, if greasy, or alcohol, or borax water. 
This will not be injured or direct. contact with 
iron ; press on the wrong side. 

Stains of every description may be removed 
from silk, linen, or woollen stuffs. Mix a wine- 


glassful of rectified spirits of turpentine with half 
a teaspoonful of essential oil of lemons, and pre- 
serve the mixture in a well-stopped bottle. Apply 
a little on the stain with a bit of silk. The colours 
of the fabric will sustain no injury from the 

on’t despair of being able to restore scorched 
linen, but peel and slice two onions, and extract 
the juice by squeezing or pounding. Cut up half 
an ounce of white soap, and add two ounces of 
fuller’s-earth ; mix with them the onion juice 
and half a pint of vinegar. Boil the composition 
well, and spread it when cool over the scorched 
part of the linen, leaving it to dry thereon. 
Afterwards wash out the linen. 

Kid-shoes —~ be kept soft by rubbing them 
over once a week with pure glycerine and castor 
oil; and the leather of shoes and boots can be 
softened if washed monthly in soft warm water 
and then oiled thoroughly. They may be ren- 
dered permanently waterproof by soaking them 
for several hours in thick soap-water. If you 
wish to have dry boots, observe the American 
plan of filling them, when taken off at night-time, 
with hot oats, the best grain for the purpose. 
They do not injure the leather, and preserve the 
shape of the boots. 

he neglect of many of these seemingly little 
things such as are here hinted at, but which are 
so important to the well-being of a household, 
frequently may arise less from disinclination to 
take trouble, than from ignorance, or forgetful- 
ness of the remedies to be employed. 


THE HILL OF SEVEN TREES. 
By Horsey. 


You know that long blue hill which one can see 
from Toogong on a clear day? I mean the one 
on the top of which grows an irregular circle of 
six tall iron-barks, with a dead one in the centre. 
‘Gum Tree Hill, it is usually called for short ;. 
but the literal translation of the native name is 
‘The Hill of Seven Trees.’ Well, that hill was 
the scene of an adventure, which, though it 
ended agreeably enough, yet began in a fashion 
which threatened a very different termination ;. 
and indeed, if it had not been for what Foster 
is fond of calling my phenomenal luck, and the 
fact that I have apparently as many lives as a 
cat, I should probably not be here to-day to tell 
the story. 

I was out after a gang of desperadoes so 
ruffianly that their deeds threw all previous bush 
horrors into the shade. They were known from 
the name of their leader as ‘The Flower Boys, 
and asa gang their career had been remarkably 
successful, though, individually, of course —— 
suffered from time to time. Eight of them still 
remained at large, and they — the country 
side pretty lively, carrying out their plans in so 
clever a manner that it was almost impossible 
to trace them, much less run them to earth. 
What became of all the money and valuables 
they secured, or how they got rid of them, is 
hard to say. No doubt, many of the small 


settlers of the baser sort were in their pay, and 
vast sums must have been expended in keeping 
shut the mouths of these gentry. But we were 
certain that, notwithstanding this, a big pile 
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must be stowed away somewhere; and at mess, | 


or round the camp fire, we often speculated as 
- who the lucky man would be to discover the 
oard 


One blazing hot February the gang came down 
in force upon a pack of fools who had been 
lucky at Tambaroora, and, disdaining the services 
of the escort, started to take their ion down to 
Sydney on their own account. Things leak out 


at the diggings, and no doubt some of the | 


‘Flower Boys’ were on the prowl for news. At 
any rate, on the second night of their journey the 
‘lucky five,’ as they were called, were bailed up, 
and making some resistance, were shot down and 
all their gold stolen. 
the matter came to light, and then, with four 


picked men, I set to work to scour the country. 
for Flower and his gang, for it was pretty certain. 


they were at the bottom of the outrage. 

We had been out about a week, with never 
a hint of the men we were after, when one day, 
as we were riding rather aimlessly over a long 
flat, Foster, who was on the right, brought up 
his horse with a sudden jerk and sprang to the 
ground with a sharp exclamation. 

‘What is it, Tom?’ I called out. 

He 8 ge to pick up something, and then 
ran towards me. ‘Look, sergeant,’ he said ex- 
citedly. ‘What do you make of this?’ 

‘What?’ I asked, leaning over my horse’s neck 
ashe cameup. Foster held up a small nugget of 
pure gold. 

‘ ‘Nuggets don’t grow on this kind of soil,’ said 


‘No; and diggers don’t come this way down 
to Sydney,’ put in Longmore. 

‘What do you suppose it means, sergeant ?’ 
queried Foster. 

I did not answer him, and the men fell to 
discussing the matter among themselves. Indeed, 
I had scarcely heard Foster’s question, for the 
moment I saw the nugget in his hand an idea 


had taken strong hold of me, and I sat silently | 


on my horse, working it out, with my eyes fixed 
upon the distant Hill of Seven Trees. 

‘Boys,’ I said at last, rousing myself from my 
meditations, ‘I’ve a notion this bit of gold 
means a good deal to us. There is nothing to 
stick up in this direction ; so, if Flower and his 
gang have passed over this ground—and we will 
assume they have—there is every likelihood that 
the nugget has been dropped by one of them on 
the way to their lair, wherever that may be.’ 

‘I wish I knew,’ interrupted Peterson fervently. 

‘ Well,’ I went on, ‘if we have decent luck, you 
will know before to-morrow morning.’ 

‘How? ‘Why? ‘What do you mean?’ cried 
the men. 

‘Look !’ I answered, pointing to the hill, from 
the summit of which curled upwards a thin, 
very thin column of smoke, so faint as to be 
almost invisible in the shimmering distance. 

‘Bush-fire beginning,’ said Longmore. 

‘It may be so,’ I acquiesced ; ‘but remember, 


this is an out-of-the-way place, and that smoke | 


may have another origin.’ 

‘Flower is too good a bushman to light a fire 
where it could be seen,’ argued Foster. 

‘Hope for the best,’ I returned. ‘At all 
events, it can do no harm to reconnoitre. We 
are much too far off to have been observed, so 


It was a few days before | 


we will dismount for the present, hobble the 
| horses, and remain where we are till nightfall, 
when we will go forward and examine the hill.’ 

The afternoon wore on, and by five o’clock the 
column of smoke was no longer to be seen. 

‘What about a bush-fire now ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, said Foster, ‘probably it was a “sun- 
downer’s” fire. Flower is a bigger fool than I 
take him to be if he lit it? 

As the sun sank behind the ranges, we jumped 
into our saddles again, and in a couple of hours 
reached the base of the hill, which, as you may 
_ know, juts out in a very peculiar fashion from 
the range of which it forms part, showing a bold, 
precipitous front to the east, and sloping away 
‘in a long ridge, or neck, to the hills behind it. 

‘It is useless to attempt to scale that, lads,’ I 
said, looking up at the rugged face of the cliff 
that towered above us. ‘We must work round 
and climb up the neck.—Vincent, you stay here 
by the horses, and a your eyes open and your 
six-shooter handy. The rest of you come with 
me.’ And with a parting word to him, we 
plunged into the darkness and made for the 
ridge on the right side of the hill. Once round 
the face of the cliff, the ascent was fairly easy 
over the stone-strewn ridges, and in no very long 
time we stood upon the summit of the spur, 
nearly half a mile from the front of the hill. 
Then I called a whispered halt, and gathered my 
men round me. 

‘Now, lads,’ I said, ‘we must search this hill 
thoroughly. Go slow, for we have plenty of time 
before us, and the work must be well done. 
Spread out in a long line, and examine every 
inch of the ground. If one of you should dis- 
cover anything he thinks I ought to know, let 
him hoot thrice like the mopoke, and I'll join 
him, The same cry thrice repeated will be the 
signal for the rest to come up. If nothing comes 
of it all, we’ll rendezvous at this point at sunrise. 
Be very careful. The moon will soon be up, and 
then you must take advantage of whatever cover 
you can find. Above all, don’t hurry.—To your 
places.’ 

We started in an extended line, like skirmishers, 
Foster on the extreme left, Peterson next, then 
myself, while Longmore took up his position on 
the right. 

For some time we worked on without result, 
and not a sound broke the stillness of the night. 
Then, suddenly, from the left came the mournful 
notes of the mopoke, thrice repeated. 

‘Confound it!’ I thought. ‘I wish the signal 
had come from the other side. One can never 
trust Tom Foster except in a fight.’ 

However, there was no help for it, and I turned 
and made ne A way in the direction of the sound, 
wondering what mare’s-nest Foster had discovered, 
and grumbling generally, when all at once the 
ground seemed to glide from under me, and the 
next moment I felt myself falling, falling, falling, 
through what seemed in the pitchy darkness an 
| infinity of space. Instantly the horrifying thought 
shot through my brain, ‘I have gone over the 
edge of the cliff ;’ and then I plunged violently 
into a thick shrub, rolled out of it, and was off 
again, crashing through bushes and _ saplings, 
grasping wildly right and left, and clutching 
madly at whatever came in my way, till at length 
my headlong course was arrested by some 
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object, against which I came sideways with a 
fearful thump, which nearly knocked all the) 
remaining breath out of my body. Then, as T 
felt myself slipping away again, I made a desperate 
effort to recover myself, and flung my arms round 
the opportune obstacle which had arrested my 
fall, while at the same moment a large piece of 
rock, dislodged by my struggles, went whirling 
into the air, struck a ledge immediately below, 
rebounded off, and thundered down the side of 
the steep, while I hung on to my friendly support 
with a tenacity born more of terror than of neces- 
sity. But there is some excuse for a man who has 
fallen I don’t know how many feet through space, 
and then rolled I don’t know how many more 
down a rough mountain side. 

Presently, however, I began to collect my scat- 
tered senses, and then I saw that I was cling- 
ing to the trunk of a sassafras tree, which grew 
out and made a convenient angle, into which I 
had fallen, and but for which I should doubtless 
have gone the way of the rock. While my arms 
clung to the tree, my body lay stretched on a 
small projecting ledge, so that I soon realised 
that all danger was over for the time being, and, 
loosening my grip of the tree, felt myself all over, 
and stretched my legs to see if any bones were 


broken. No. I was badly bruised and shaken, 
but otherwise quite unhurt, and I took a fresh | 
grip of the tree, intending to haul myself up into 
a more comfortable position, when in an instant 
I stiffened into immobility, and lay as still as a_ 
snake in the sand, my face buried in my arms, | 
lest the sound of my breathing should betray — 
me. And this was the reason. Immediately below | 
me I heard rough voices conversing together in | 
low tones, and evidently not more than a few feet 
away. 

For a moment I lay and listened, as from 
beneath came up a muttered conversation. 

‘Wot d’ yer reckon it wuz, Bill? Wallaby ? 

‘Wallaby be blowed !’ answered Bill. ‘It was 
a great junk of rock. I see it strike the ledge 
ere and go over. It just missed my head.’ | 

‘I wish it had been one of them troopers,’ | 
said a third voice with heartfelt emphasis. 

A fourth voice added a word or two which, 
I failed to catch, and then the first speaker 
exclaimed with a fierce oath: ‘ Well, it’s all right, 
anyway. Whatever it was, hez gone to the 
bottom long ago. I’m going to turn in again.’ 

Then for a moment there was a shuffling of feet, 
and afterwards silence, profound and enduring. 

I lay as quiet as a mouse, my eyes fixed 
upon a silver streak that touched a low bank of 
clouds somewhere in the sky. The moon was 
rising, and when once she was up, I should know 
better what to do. 

Just then a spasm of dismay seized me. Foster, 
having given the signal, would naturally be 
waiting for me. What if, finding I did not join 
him, he should coo-ee! He was ass enough to 
do it; and if he did, good-bye to all chance of 
coming unawares upon my game below. It was 
scarcely likely my men had not noticed the noise 
I made in falling, but I could only hope the same 
idea had occurred to them as to the fellows under- 
neath—namely, that a rock had been dislodged 
from its bed. I felt thankful I had not cried out 
as I fell. Profound stillness reigned, however, 
and I concluded that either Foster was showing 


a most unusual discretion, or that he had fallen 
in with Longmore or Peterson, both of whom 
knew better than to give any indication of their 
whereabouts. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and the silver 
fringe on the cloud-bank grew more intensely 
brilliant, and at last a magnificent full-orbed 
moon sailed majestically into the sky, shining 
with such radiance that one might have supposed 
it to be day. 1 gazed about me in ooadillanh: 
From the ledge on which I lay I could see that 
I had fallen down one side of a great chasm, a 
hundred feet wide, which apparently clove the 
Hill of Seven Trees in two. 

Having taken a broad survey of my position, 
I began to examine the immediate vicinity. I 
found that I lay on a narrow out-jutting rock 
about six feet wide, down the sloping side of 
which I must inevitably have slidden had I not 
grasped the tree in time. Immediately below me 
was a ledge about fourteen feet long, and on this, 
I at once concluded, had stood the men whose 
voices I had heard. But where were they now? 
That was the puzzle. Just then, I heard a curious 
sound, and craned my neck over the rock as far 
as I could. But its surface slanted so peculiarly 
that still I could see nothing but the ledge. 
Again the sound was repeated—this time an 
unmistakable snore. 

‘Ah, there they are,’ I said to myself; ‘sleep- 


_ing the sleep of the just.’ But where? On the 


ledge, under the shelter of my rock? Or—ah! 
I had it. The truth flashed upon me in a 
moment. There was a cave or hole in the side 
of the gully, and they were in it. How could 
I get down to the ledge? I leaned over still 
farther. Yes, it could be done. It was only a 
drop of six feet or so, the tree grew out over 
the ledge, and if I swung on to that, my feet 
would almost touch the rock. 

At that moment, while my head still hung 
over the edge of the rock, there was a sudden 
movement beneath me, and a_ burly ruffian 
stepped on to the platform and stood in the 
clear moonlight looking about him. I am used 
to surprises, and I kept quiet, though my heart 
thumped so violently against my ribs that it 
seemed to me he could not fail to hear it. How- 
ever, he stood still and made no sign. So close 
was he that I could have knocked off his cap 
by stretching out my arm, Had he looked up, 
he must have seen me; but he did not, and as 
I lay breathless, motionless, rigid as the rock 
upon which I was stretched, I heard him solilo- 
quise: ‘What’s the use of keeping this con- 
founded watch? There’s nobody round. I’m 
going to turn in like the rest of ’em.’ 

All the time I was rapidly forming a plan of 
action, while one hand stole silently to my hip, 
where my second revolver reposed in its case. 
My first had gone goodness knows where when 
I left the top of the hill behind me. Presently 
I had the weapon out, and extending my arm 
far over the oles of the rock, I held it within 


a foot of the bushranger’s head. He yawned 
and turned in his tracks to go back to the hole, 
and, turning, looked straight down the gleaming 
barrel. It was all over in an indescribably short 
space of time. Astounded at the unexpected 
sight, and anticipating nothing less than instant 
death, the man stepped backwards mechanically. 
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One foot went over the ledge, and then, throwing | 


up his arms, he fell with a shrill shriek into the 
gloomy depths below. 

I had not anticipated so sudden and terrible 
a result, but I had no time to take in the 
horror of it all. The situation was instinct 
with danger, and I braced myself to face it. 
So thrusting my revolver into my belt, I 
grasped the tree, swung myself silently down, 
and drawing again, grt py for what- 
ever might follow. I s on the platform 
about two feet from the mouth of a great 
hole in the mountain side, into which I could 
not see for a wall of rock which projected be- 
tween me and it. But as I stood, a voice came 
from within in sleepy tones: ‘What’s up, Bill? 
Another rock ? 

I did not answer, and the voice continued : 
‘Bill! I say, Bill!’ Judging it unsafe to keep 
ae any longer, I answered in a gruff whisper : 


‘Did yer call? 

‘No; it was a curlew.’ And fortunately the 
weird wailing scream of that bird rang out on 
the air as I spoke. 

‘That’s all right, then” growled the voice, and 
silence fell once more. 

I allowed a minute or two to elapse, and then 
wormed my way round the rock and looked upon 
a strange scene. 

In front of me was a vast hole, one of those 
natural excavations so common in the moun- 
tains, a place altogether about the size of an 
ordinary room, with a wide floor, and a roof 
sloping away to a narrow angle at the back. On 
the floor was a fire of logs, which had recently 
been replenished, and no doubt the smoke ar 
from this hole, unobserved by the ruffians, ha 
been that seen by us in the afternoon. Two men 
lay on the ground, sleeping aera and snoring 
loudly ; while a third sat warming his hands over 
the blaze, his back turned to the entrance, and 
evidently quite unsuspicious. 

I made up my mind at once, and strode into 
the cave without any attempt at concealment, 
for I felt that I had the game in my hands now. 
The fellow heard me coming, of course. ‘ Hullo, 
Bill!’ he grunted without looking round. ‘Had 
enough watching? I told yer there was nothing 
up. Hev a sup of this and turn in.” And he 
stretched out his hand to a bottle, to which he 
had evidently been paying close attention. ‘Take 
a sup afore yer lie down, he reiterated ; 
and then, as he turned his head and saw me: 
‘Why, what the?-—— Here—wake up, Ned! 
Wake up, Chicken !’ he cried, and springing to 
his feet, he plucked his revolver from his belt. 
— up your hands!’ I shouted, covering 

im. 

For answer he rushed at me, firing as he came. 
His bullet grazed my cheek, and I felt a sharp 
stinging pain, as if a red-hot wire had been 
drawn across it. In another moment we should 
have been in grips, when I pulled the trigger. 
The ball took him squarely between the eyes, 
and he fell in a heap at my feet. Not a second 
elapsed before I had my pistol pointed at the 
others, 

‘Throw up your hands!’ I cried. ‘Throw 
’em up!’ I repeated savagely, as one fellow’s 
hand stole to his belt. ‘Up with ’em, or I fire.’ 


They dared not resist, for I had the drop on 
them, and they knew it. 

‘Now, throw your barkers on the ground and 
stand up. They did so. ‘Now your knives, 
Right. Kick them over here.” And at last 
they stood there, as hangdog a couple of ruffians 
as you would wish to see, but defenceless. 

‘We’re done this time, Chicken,’ said Ned 
with an oath. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘you are ; so you’d best be quiet, 
Are there any more of you about?’ 

‘No,’ growled the Chicken. 

‘Where’s Flower, then?’ I asked. 

‘Where you won't find him,’ said Ned. 

‘You keep a civil tongue in your head,’ I 
retorted.—‘ Ned, you pick up that bit of rope 
and tie the Chicken’s hands behind his back, and 
if you don’t get it done before I count ten, I'll 
blow your ugly head off.—Quick, now !’ 

With a savage snarl Ned obeyed ; and as he 
tied the last knot, I slipped a pair of handcuffs 
ever his wrists before he had time to realise 
what I was about, whipped a turn of the rope 
around his waist ; and i. as the two of them 
broke into a torrent of fearful curses, I searched 
the cave thoroughly without finding anything for 
my pains, 

‘Shut up!’ I said, taking the slack end of the 
rope in my hand. ‘Keep your breath till you 
get to Sydney. You'll want it all then. And 
now, march !’ 

‘Where to?’ growled the front fellow. 

‘Down the gully. You lead me to the face 
of the hilL—And mark me, if you anes to 
play any tricks, you'll get a mighty short shrift, 
On you go,’ 

They started in sullen silence, and once on the 
ledge outside, walked to the left, where, hidden 
in the shadow of the great boulder, was a narrow 
track. 

‘There ain’t no way down as I knows on,’ said 
the Chicken looking back. 

‘Then lead up to the top,’ I answered, ‘and 
we'll get down by the neck.’ 

They went on, forcing their way through the 
shrubs and undergrowth, and clambering over 
rocks and fallen trees with a good deal of diffi- 
culty in their helpless condition, while I followed 
behind like a slave-driver, only with something 
much more convincing than a whip in my hand. 
Just as we got to the top of the gully there was 
a sudden loud coo-ee close by. 

‘Foster at last,’ I thought. ‘Coo-ee !’ I shouted 
in return, and then, ‘Hurry up, boys! I’ve got 
‘em. 

There was a cry of astonishment, and my men 
came running up together, all pressing round to 
shake me by the hand. 

‘Well, I’m blowed!’ said Foster. ‘How did 
you manage it? We had given you up for lost, 
as, after we struck the edge of the ps we all 
agreed you must have fallen over.’ 

‘Well, and so I did, I answered cheerfully ; 
‘and that’s the way I managed it.’ And I told 
them my story. 

‘By gum!’ said Foster again when I had 
finished, ‘if your luck isn’t phenomenal !’ 

‘But, Tom,’ I interrupted, ‘what made you 
give the signal 

‘I heard something,’ he replied 5 “but it was 
only a rock wallaby on the go, 
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‘Ah! I thought as much, said I, laughing. 
‘Well, I forgive you any way, for unless you 
had hooted, Twekt never have had that lucky 
tumble into the gully.’ 

‘But did you find anything? asked Longmore. 

‘Nothing,’ I answered. ‘I expect the hoard 
is somewhere else, and Flower and the others 
are alongside it.—Isn’t that so, Chicken ? 

But the Chicken preserved a disdainful silence. 

As we were talking, we were standing within 
the circle of trees which gives the hill its name, 
and Peterson was leaning against the dead tree, 
standing on one of its giant roots. As he was 
filling his pipe, he dropped his pouch, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise as he stooped to pick 


it up. 

What ’s wrong ?’ we all inquired. 

‘Why, here’s another of them,’ he answered, 
and held up a small nugget between his finger 
and thumb. 

‘Aha!’ I said ; ‘we are on a hot scent, boys. 
Search among the roots.’ 

They did so without any result, while to all 
interrogation the two prisoners remained obsti- 
nately silent. 

‘The tree is hollow,’ said Longmore at last ; 
‘but there is no opening at the base. Perhaps 
higher up’—— 

‘By Jove! you’ve struck it, Jack,’ I cried. ‘I 
wondered all along what they wanted with all 
that rope. However, put the bracelets on the 
Chicken, and let us have the line here.’ 

Foster very soon accomplished this, and with 
the rope in my hand I turned to Peterson. ‘You 
are the lightest, Frank. Take a cast over the 
first fork and shin up,’ 

After a few unsuccessful attempts, we got the 
rope over the branch, and a slip-knot having 
been made, the loop was drawn taut. Peterson 
then took off his boots and swarmed up the rope, 
occasionally resting his feet against the trunk, 
. ao native fashion, and presently he was in the 
ork. 

‘Here you are, sergeant,’ he cried, ‘There’s 
no mistake about it this time.’ 

He was tugging away at something with all 
his might, and at last, from a wide hole in the 
straight trunk above his head, he wrenched out 
what looked like a bundle of old rags. 

‘Stand from under!’ he shouted, and cast the 
thing at our feet, swinging himself to the ground 
a moment later. It was an old flannel shirt, 
tightly rolled up, and with the sleeves knotted 
round it for security. I untied them, and as the 
ends fell apart, the moonbeams poured a flood 
of radiance upon a great heap of nuggets and 
gold-dust. 

‘Hurrah !’ shouted my men; while Peterson 
exclaimed : ‘That’s good enough for one haul, I 
should think.’ 

‘Rather’ I said. ‘There must be about a 
hundred ounces here.—But this can’t be all: 
7, lucky five” had more than that by a good 

eal. 

‘It’s all you’ll get, put in Ned, with an oath. 
‘The rest of the swag is where you will never 
touch it.’ 

‘We'll not take your word for that, my man, 
I replied. Nor did we; but, all the same, the 
most thorough search by daylight discovered 
nothing more; and at last we gave it up, and 


jogged off with our prisoners, well content with 
the result of our expedition so far as it went. 

Ned and the Chicken stood their trial, and 
went to their deaths without opening their lips 
about their fellows ; and it was many a long day 
befor: we ran down Flower, though we got 
him at last. 


THE ITALY OF AMERICA. 


Ar Point Conception, a promontory two hun- 
dred miles south of San Francisco, the western 
coast of America suddenly abandons its southerly 
course, and turns eastward. After continuing 
a hundred miles in this new direction, it again 
turns and resumes its original trend. The two 
hundred and fifty miles of coast-line between 
Point Conception and San Diego, a town and 
harbour on the borders of Mexico, form an 
oblique angle, in front of which a number of 
small islands are dotted down, which give the 
waters of South California something of the 
character of an inland sea. At a distance from 
the coast varying from fifty to a hundred miles 
there runs a range—or rather a series of ranges 
—of mountains, forming part of the great Sierra 
Nevada system. The principal of these ranges 
is that named San Bernardino, in which the 
Grayback peak reaches an altitude of eleven 
thousand feet. At the back of the ranges lie 
the deserts of Colorado and Arizona. This dis- 
trict, thus sheltered and enclosed, has a climate 
of its own. ‘Except a tidal wave from Japan,’ 
says Mr Dudley Warner, ‘nothing would seem 
to be able to affect or disturb it.’ And in his 
charming book entitled Our Italy he lays before 
his countrymen its various characteristics and 
advantages. 

As the Americans are famous for their know- 
ledge of meteorology, it is interesting to learn 
the causes to which the peculiarities of this 
particular climate are attributed. The land, it 
appears, gradually shelves upwards from the 
coast to the mountains, and then drops abruptly 
for six thousand feet to the level of the Colorado 
desert. This latter, being treeless and without 
water, is very hot in the day and very cold in 
the night-time. At sunset, therefore, a column 
of hot air ascends from the plain, and being 
prevented from travelling eastwards by a similar 
column from the neighbouring Arizona desert, 
makes its way westward to the Pacific. Here it 
cools, and, by condensing, causes a vacuum. In 
this way a new current is engendered, which 
travels eastward from the ocean, sweeps up the 
rising ground to the mountains, and then plunges 
down into the plains below. These alternating 
winds are but rarely changed, and it is to their 
prevalence that the characteristic feature of the 
climate of Southern California, its equability, is 
due. So marked is this characteristic, that the 
average monthly means of temperature taken at 
San Diego over a period of sixteen years gives 
a range extending only from fifty-three degrees 
five minutes in January to sixty-nine degrees in 
August. <A still more remarkable return is this: 
in a single year the average temperature at three 
in the afternoon for the months of July, August, 
September, and October only varied by a single 
minute ; September showing an average of sixty- 
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nine degrees five minutes as against sixty-nine 
degrees six minutes in the remaining three 
months. 

It is not surprising that Mr Warner in seeking 
to recommend this district to his fellow-country- 
men should call it ‘our Italy,’ since the affection 
of Americans for ‘the poet of the nations ’—as Mrs 
Browning calls Italy—is so warm. ‘It is a Medi- 
terranean,’ he says, ‘ without marshes and without 
malaria, with cooler summers and warmer winters. 
It is an Italy whose mountains and valleys give 
almost every variety of elevation and tempera- 
ture.’ He points out that in such places as 
Santa Barbara, on the coast, and Los Angeles, 
fifteen miles inland, both the natural beauty and 
the climate of the Bay of Naples and the Riviera 
may be enjoyed. In advising his countrymen 
to try South California as a wintering place, he 
gently quizzes the cultivated New Englander ; 
it is comforting to find that in so doing he uses 
terms which Englishmen are in the habit of sup- 
posing to belong exclusively to their own much 
abused climate. ‘A man from the Eastern States 
is, he says, ‘accustomed to extremes. Such a 
person when he goes for his holiday may — 
too much. He wants a violent change. It he 
quits the snow, the slush, the leaden skies, the 
alternate sleet and cold rain of New England, he 
would like the tropical heat, the languor, the 
colour of Martinique. He will not find them 
here. He sees the orange ripening in.its dark 
foliage, the long lines of the eucalyptus, the 
feathery pepper-tree, the magnolia, the English 
walnut, the black live-oak, the fan-palm in all 
the vigour of June: everywhere beds of flowers 
of every hue and of every country blazing in the 
bright sunlight—the heliotrope, the geranium, 
the rare hothouse roses overrunning the hedges 
of cypress, and the scarlet passion vine climbing 
the roof-tree of the cottages. It is a fraud,’ he 
says, ‘all this visible display of summer, and of 
an almost tropical summer at that: it is really 
acold country. It is incongruous that he should 
be looking at a date palm in his overcoat, and he 
is puzzled that a thermometrical heat that should 
enervate him elsewhere stimulates him here.’ 

Of course, Southern California cannot rival 
Italy in associations. The only touch of romance 
this American Italy can claim is derived from 
its early Spanish occupants, and is preserved in 
the few Spanish buildings which remain and in 
the softness of its names—Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, Bernardino, and the rest. The Spanish 
adventurers visited the country in the sixteenth 
century ; one of them, Vasques de Corronado, 
gave his name to one group of the shelterin 
islands already mentioned. But the work o 
civilisation, the planting of vines and olives, was 
due to the missions which the Franciscan monks 
established among the Indians in 1769. The 
American did not arrive until 1840. Subse- 
quently, as the possibilities of the place began to 
be known, a period of ‘chance development ’—as 
Mr Warner calls it—set in, a period in which the 
imagination was heated by the novelty of such 
varied and rapid productiveness. The ‘frenzy’ 
of 1886-87 was followed by the inevitable col- 
lapse ; but in 1890 a movement of steady pro- 
gress set in, and this is the condition of the 
country at the present time. The acreage of 
vines and oranges, of grain and corn, is rapidly 


increasing. Nor are the towns behind the country 
districts. Parks and gardens are laid out, schools 
and colleges are founded, and first-rate hotels 
have been built. 

But the South Californian coast is not only 
a Mediterranean of winter sunshine and blue 
waters, but a ‘commercial’ Mediterranean as 
well. All the fruits which Europe from time 
immemorial has gathered in the Mediterranean 
countries—raisins, walnuts, almonds, figs, oranges, 
.Jemons, and the rest of them—can be grown in 
this pleasant land. In respect of such supplies, 
America is to become independent of Europe. 

In spite of this genuine — there is still 
some ‘tall talking.’ This Mr Warner discovered 
when he was driven round Los Angeles. After 
the party had seen places that ‘in their wealth of 
flowers and semi-tropical grandeur would rouse 
the enthusiasm of the most jaded traveller, the 
driver was asked if there were any finer in the 
city. He replied: ‘Finer—hundreds of them ;’ 
and then added meditatively and regretfully : ‘I 
should not dare to show you the rest.’ 

The mountain scenery of Southern California 
is even more wonderful than its floral wealth. 
It includes the Yosemite Dome and Waterfalls, 
and the Grand Caiion of the Colorado. The 
Yosemite is familiar enough to the ordinary 
globe-trotter. The nature of the Grand Caiion 
is less known. In describing it Mr Warner says: 
‘We had expected a caion; what we saw was 
not a caiion or a chasm or a gorge, but a vast 
area which is a break in a plateau.’ The fore- 
ground of this space appeared to be filled by 
‘gigantic architectural constructions.’ Amphithe- 
atres, walls of masonry, fortresses, and temples 
of mountain size were some of the forms which 
these masses of rock presented to the eye. The 
whole was wonderfully coloured, blending in the 
sunlight into ‘one transcendent suffusion of 
splendour.” The effect produced by this spectacle 
was different according as the nature of the 
spectator varied. In some cases, an awe-struck 
astonishment ; in others, a sort of hysterical 
emotion, was produced. In his own case, Mr 
Warner experienced a confusion of vision which 
prevented him for some time from forming any 
mental estimate of what lay before his eyes. 
Such an effect is due in part to the suddenness 
with which the scene bursts upon the traveller. 


THE MEADOW-GRASS. 


THE grass is bending, quivering in the light 

Of a hot July sun, and where the gray 

And plumy flowerets of the ripening hay 

Are thin as silken threads, up springs the white 
Ox-eye, a butterfly in hov’ring flight. 

But where the taller grasses are at play 

With buttercups, that like a golden spray 

Toss in their midst, the lean unhappy height 

Of sorrel towers, a something burnt and red, 

On which the feet of the quick lightning fell 
When Heaven had thrown it from its thunder-bed. 
Yet hark! The mower rings a sharpening knell 
Upon his scythe—to-day we flower, we wed, 
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We learn—to-morrow we sleep well. me! 
i C. A. Dawson. and 
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